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tion," while the latter claim that business is "affected with a public 
interest" and that a very large corporation is affected as much with a 
public interest as the state itself and that consequently its practices 
should be definitely controlled by the state. 

On the subject of price determination the author concludes that so 
long " as the monopolist is left free to bargain individually with each con- 
sumer there is no equality and a free and fair contract is impossible." 
"We must abandon the view that the business of a large industrial com- 
bination is a matter of private interest and private law, and on the 
contrary, we should treat them as public service corporations required 
to operate under the laws governing a business of that nature." 

J. E. Hagerty 

Ohio State University 



Human Welfare in Chicago. By Harvey C. Carbatjgh, Editor. 
With an Introduction by John Barton Payne, President 
South Park Commissioners. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 
1917. Pp. xvi+262. $1.50. 

This book, which the author describes as a "summary," is a work of 
commendable local patriotism. It had its origin "in the belief that the 
people of the city of Chicago are the peers of those of any other city in 
humanistic work, and that the extent of such work was not realized 
by those who were entitled to credit for its performance." 

The ten chapters summarize the work that the city and the people 
are doing in the fine arts, music, education, secular and religious philan- 
thropy, neighborhood work, and public recreation. 

Some of the striking facts noted in this volume are: The people of 
Chicago spend $30,000,000 a year for music. This is an estimate. The 
public schools have, in round numbers, 325,000 pupils, and its costs 
$14,000,000 a year to run them. It is estimated that there are between 
2,500 and 3,000 blind persons in Chicago for whom the public library 
has a collection of 1,370 volumes in raised letters. The game of baseball 
"is not well organized" in Chicago, but the city provides 108 public 
ball diamonds. 

Chicago has 12 child- welfare associations, 37 day nurseries, 60 insti- 
tutions for dependent children. There are 43 institutions which find work 
for the unemployed, 16 institutions interested in industrial welfare, 
4 organizations for "vocational placement," 46 shelters and homes, 
69 hospitals and homes for convalescents, n institutions for defectives, 
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27 agencies for moral reform, including 5 temperance societies, 17 social 
settlements, 9 organizations for community betterment, 14 social centers, 
45 agencies for relief and family rehabilitation, and 17 thrift and loan 
associations. Altogether there are approximately 775 agencies in Chicago 
engaged in some sort of "humanistic" work. 

This is a useful book, not merely for the information which it gives, 
but as indication of how much there remains to be known about the 
institutional life and the corporate activities of a great American city. 

Robert E. Park 
University of Chicago 



Conditions of Labor in American Industries. By W. Jett Lauck 
and Edgar Sydenstricker. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nails Co., 1917. Pp. xi+403. $1.75. 
This book presents the findings of two investigators for the Federal 
Commission on Industrial Relations. It presents a view of conditions 
of wage-earners in manufacturing industries. The material is confined 
to these industries because "comparable data for workers in trade 
(with some exceptions), transportation, and agriculture have not been 
found available." The material is presented under the following 
chapter headings: (1) "The Labor Force"; (2) "Wages and Earnings"; 
(3) "Loss in Working Time"; (4) "Conditions Causing Irregular 
Employment"; (5) "Working Conditions"; (6) "The Wage-Earner's 
Family"; (7) "Living Conditions"; (8) "The Wage-Earner's Health"; 
(9) "The Adequacy of Wages and Earnings." There are no new or 
startling disclosures in this book. Its value for the student of labor 
problems consists chiefly in the fact that here is assembled a useful body 
of descriptive material, re-enforced by up-to-date statistics, on conditions 
as they actually exist in industry today. The book contains a number of 
evidences of careless proofreading — perhaps the most glaring example is 
found in the fact that p. 182 is identical with p. 188. 

Robert Fry Clark 
Pacific University 



Society and Prisons. By Thomas Mott Osborn. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1916. Pp. 246. $1 .35. 
This is a human document and at the same time an important con- 
tribution to the science of penology. Mr. Osborn is the foremost 
contributor to the art of prison management just because of his humane 



